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POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 





Immense Success of 


MR. HLGITOT GALER, 


And Mrs. Elliot Galer, late 
FANNY REEVES, 


IN THEIR NEW 


OPERA LYRIQUE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Every Evenine at Eieut; SaturDay aT THREE. 





The Entertainment will commence with 


“COUSIN KATE.” 
New and Original Music by Lutz, 
After which, 
“THE HAUNTED MILL” 
Music by Mauuparne, 


Pianist, Mr. 8. NAYLOR.—Manager, Mr. MOWBRAY. 


Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. and £11s.; Stalls, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Pit, 1s. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY.—Director, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—The Subscribers are 
respectfully informed that the Concerts will commence early in next season. The 
Prospectus for 1864 will shortly be issued. 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


im 
HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIO, Sr. James’s 
Hatt, Principal, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony—Herr Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John Francis Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. F. Lablache and Sig. Schira. 
Class Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gelardoni. 
Har;—Herr Oberthur. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza. 
Violoncello—M. Paque. 
Italian Language—Sig. Maggioni. 
A Lady Superintendent. : _ 

The Academy is open to Ladies and Gentlemen, Professional and Amateur, desirous 
of receiving a cumplete musical education, who have sufficient ability to profit by the 
course of study prescribed. Each studentreceives private lessons. Students residing 
ata distance can receive all their lessons on oneday. Fee—Five Guineas per term, 
hree terms in the year. The next term commences Jan. 11. The names of new 
students can be reccived on Thursday, Jan. 7, and Friday Jan. 8, between two and 
tour o'clock. 

Prospectuses at the Hall Piccadilly entrance. 








A. AUSTIN, Seo. 
USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Srxts Szason, 


1 The following is the Scueme for 1864:—Four Orchestral Concerts at 
St. James Hall, on Wednesday evenings, January 27th, March 16th, April 20th, 
and June 15th. Two Orchestral Trials of New Compositions, and Two Soirées, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday evenings, Feb. 24th and May 18th, and 
February 17th and July 13th. Seventeen meetings tor Choral Practice, on Tuesday 
evenings, commencing on the 12th January. Annual General Meeting, February 
3rd. Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON; Director of the Choral 
Practice, Mr. Henry SMart. Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Member's Tickets 
are now ready for delivery by Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street; where in- 
formation relative to the admission of new members may be obtained. 


CHARLES SALAMAN, Honorary Secretary, 
36, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 








ADAME WEISS begs to announce that at the request 
of many friends she will resume her instruction in the Art of Singing. 
Applications relative to terms may be known at her residence, St. George's Villa, 


Wausers,” Composed by Henry Samant, at Mr. Howard Glover's Concert, 
St. James's Hall, Saturday, 2nd January. 





ISS EMMA HEYWOOD will sing “Love 1s a 


GentLg Tune,” from Howarp GuLover’s Populat Operetta of ** Once too 
Often," at the Composers Grand Morning Concert, Saturday, 2nd January. 





ISS F. DE COURCY being in Town for the Season, 
; begs that all applications respecting Concerts or Tuition be made to her 
address—7 Sutherland Place, Bayswater, W. 





M R. SIMS REEVES will sing Buumenrnat’s celebrated 
Song, ‘* THE MESSAGE,” at the St. George's Rifle Band Concert, in the 
St. James's Hall, January 5th. 





R. SANTLEY will sing “THE SULIOTE WAR 


SONG," composed by Banter Ricwarps, at the Concert to be given’ by the 
St. George's Rifle Band, at St. James's Hall, Jan. 5. 





R. SWIFT WILL SING “A Youne anp Arrtizss 

Marve,” Composed by H, Gioves; “81 tu Savas" (Did'st thou but know), 

Composed by Mr. W. Bars, at Mr. Howard Glover's Grand Morning Concert, 
St. James's Hall, Saturday, January 2nd. 





WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
A BASS VOICE is wanted for the Choir. 
yeep must be well versed in Cathedral Music, 


and no one need apply who cannot read accurately at sight. Stipend, £72 per 
apnum. 
Applications, stating age, compass of voice, place of education, present employ- 
ment, and other particulars, to be sent to the Rev. the Precentor as soon fas possible 
—Those net replied to within a week may be considered unsuitable. 





PIANOFORTE REGULATORS. 


ANTED, a FIRST-CLASS TUNER and 
REGULATOR. Apply at Chappell’s, 50 New Bond Street. 





FIRST-RATE MUSICIAN, who is in want of an 
ASSISTANT in the Profession, might advantageously treat with a YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN by applying by letter to ‘* Anglican,” care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Composed by LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 2s. 6d., handsomely illustrated. 
London: Duncan Davison & Cc., 244 Regent Street, 











SACRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Deux bonbons tirés de la ** CREATION.” de HAYDN. 
No. l. “With verdure clad,” price 1s. 
No. 2. “In native worth,” » «Be 

Transcriptions faciles par EMILE BERGER. 








Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N.W, 


London: Duxcam Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


orla. 


“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 


| _———; LAURA BAXTER will sing “Taz Farey’s 
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MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each, 
Jews. & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


20th Edition. 


ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 


SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Aticz, WHERE art TxHov ?” 
The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari.—English (Natal) News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 


®“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedie6 & son ami Monsieur EDWARDS, de Paris, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words by 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY." 

No. 1.— The heart that loves me.” Price 3s, 6d, 
No. 2.—" Old Erin's lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 

London: Duwoax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
; Just published, price 3s., 





| 


A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


| 
‘* SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 


The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


“ In two numbers back of our paper, we mentioned some musical compositions well 
adapted for the approaching holy season. We now inform our readers of a new 
Christmas Pastoral, which has only been published a few days, and which is likely 
to prove doubly welcome to lovers of sacred music, since the words are taken from an 
unpublished, and therefore quite unknown, hymn of the late Father Faber. Herr 
Schulthes, the conductor of the Oratory Choir has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy of the words and the permission of the Fathers of the Oratory to set it to 
Music. He has treated it as a song for mezzo soprano, and has produced a simple and 
very devotional composition, the merits of which will not fail to be appreciated, 
since the es has so carefully studied to adapt his melody to the spirit ot the 
words. The few bars of introduction on the pianoforte may serve to represent the 


pastoral music of the shepherds until the voice of the Divine Mother enters with the’ 


words—“ Sleep, sleep, my beautiful Babe.” We are glad to see that the publishers, 
Messrs. Duncan Davison, have printed the whole Hymn at full leagth at the com- 
mencement of the piece. The song is known by its first words—“ Sicep, sleep, my 
beautifui Babe !"— Weekly Register. 


London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


\ [ ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIO 
a Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d, 
* The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
‘‘What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet souvunsieieent 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien 





: 
moO > 
ecooce 


“THE MESSAGHE,”—for the Pianoforte. 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Taz Messace,” is now 
published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blamenthal. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHE®S’ 


“FROLIC,” 


Duexieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 


MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHES’ 
“LA COSTANZA," 
Troisiome Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 


Par | 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, ‘W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Malle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 38. 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 
Adelina Patti's celebrated Waltz. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by EMILE DESGRANGES. 
Price 3s, 
- ‘London: Doncax Davisox & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








London: Doncaw Davison & Co., 244 Regont Street Ww. 





CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WAR LER” 
(L'Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 


Composed by E. MUZIO. 


Thi ular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Maile. Gatiotta Patti, with distinguished success, is putJished, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun Oxenrorn, Fisq.), and » Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscau Davisow & Co., 244 Bogent Street, W. 


Ww. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME,” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion," (Messi ’ 
*¢ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” an 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Symphony from the Messiah (** The shepherd's playing en their pipes” 
&e.), en rf For unto us a child is born" (Messiah), and ** Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 
hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner's hymn.” 3s, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “* But thou did'st not leave his soul in hell" ( Mfessiah), ** Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 
Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 
E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “* Gaiety,” by Mandel, 1s. 


MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 


For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart VoGuer. 

This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

London: Doncaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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PROFESSOR WYLDE’S SECOND LECTURE AT 
GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
(Continued from page 804.) 
Last Monday I commenced my series of lectures with a discourse on 
“Form in Musical Composition.” Although the subject is not nearly 
exhausted the lecture this evening will necessarily bring the series to 
a conclusion in this term. I intend, therefore, to resume the subject 
on a future occasion, and will proceed now only so far as time permits. 
My object, as expressed at the commencement of my first lecture, is to 
show that the art of musical composition is an “imitative art,” that the 
highest flights of genius, the most exalted conceptions of the beautiful, 
are only of use to the patient art laborer, to the imitator of acknowledged 
models of form and design; who, fluent in the power of expressing his 
conceptions, experienced and felicitous in the art of construction (by the 
exercise of his powers of imitation), becomes free to transmute the con- 
ceptions of the beautiful when they present themselves to his mind, 
and to convey to us such glimpses of ideal beauty as incline us to 
believe that inspiration is everything, and that art has little or nothing 
to do with the effect which in so remarkable a degree charms us. ‘l'o 
show how art is necessary to the composition of music I likened the 
power of expressing the beautiful through it to that required by a 
painter or sculptor, who wished to create a form of supernatural beauty 
which he had seen in a vision, I showed how the unskilled artist 
would merely exhibit his incapacity of expression, in any attempt at 
describing the form he had seen, whilst the skilled artist, competent to 
delineate what ever he saw, or conceived, would, when more than 
natural beauty was revealed to him, produce a work as far above all 
his other works as the beauty revealed to him was above that of an 
ordinary kind. In like manner I showed that conceptions of the 
beautiful in music would be of more or less use to a composer, accord- 


. ing as he possessed more or less knowledge of art. 


Of the various forms which musical composition has assumed I 
showed that the “ Song Form” was the earliest (not considering Gre- 
gorian chants as having any form); after which was invented the “ Strict 
fugue” or “ Canon,” out of which arose a form still adopted at the 
present day; then the “ Motett Form,” in which a “canto fermo,” or 
plain-song, wa3 selected and counterpoint added, from which originated 
our present “ Part Songs,” or harmonized airs for several voices, not 
Fugato, nor in Canon. We now come to the next form which sprung 
into use after the above, viz.: Recitative, ‘Musica parlante” or 
‘*speaking music.” ‘The use to which this form of music was applied, 
or rather the object of its invention, was to ally music to poetry without 
destroying the symmetry of the verse, as was the case in canons, or 
strict fugues and early motetts. A poct’s idea of what was beginning 
to be felt as a want in musical form at the end of the sixteenth century, 
in order to unite music to poetry, may be gathered from the following 
extract from Doni’s Work on the Dramatic Art, printed and pub- 
lished at Florence :—* At the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
during all the rage for fugue, elaborate contrivance, and the labored 
complication of difivrent parts without rhythm, grace, melody or unity 
of design, the lovers of poetry were meditating the means of rescuing her 
from musical pedants, who, with a true Gothic spirit, had loaded her with 
cumbrous ornaments, in order, as was pretended, to render her more 
fine, beautiful, and pleasing, alter having fettered, maimed and mangled 
her.” “ Now, this is most likely the Phillippic of a rhnyme-monger, but 
there is no doubt that poetry was sacrificed in all the “ Musical forns” 
adopted up to the time alluded, viz.: in the canon, fugue, and motett 
form, in fact in every form, except in the early “Song Iorm,” and as 
that could not accommodate itself readily to variable kinds of verse, it 
did not prevent the want being felt of a “form” to which we are about 
to allude, viz. :—the recitative, “ Musica parlante,” or speaking music. 
‘The prevalent idea at the end of the sixteenth century, doubtless, was 
that the supposed lost art of allying music to verse, as practised by the 
Greeks, could be recovered. This, by the way, has always been a 
hobby in all musical periods ; people will never be convinced that music, 
as practised by the Greeks, was not worth preserving. The recita- 
tive form was thus an invention intended to make up and atone for this 
supposed lost art. Giovanni Baptista Doni, a learned writer, to whom 
I have before alluded, and who published his work in 1763, says in his 
dissertation on the origin of stage singing, that the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was the era of musical recitation on the public stage 
at Florence. In this city resided Signor di Verno, an accomplished 
nobleman, particularly attached to the study of antiquity and to the 
theory and practice of music, to which he had applied himself for many 
years so closely that he became, for the time in which he lived, a correct 
and good composer. His house was the constant rendezvous of all 
persons of genius, and a kind of flourishing academy, where the young 
nobility often assembled to pass their leisure hours in laudable exercises 
aud learned discources, but particularly on musical subjects. Amongst 
this company sprang up a laudable desire to recover that art, of which 
the ancients related such wonders; and, it was particularly wished, in 





order to obviate the objections advanced (viz., that the present forms o 
music destroyed the poetry to which it was allied) that some species of 
‘‘ Cantilena or Melody ” should be tried, by which the sounds should 
not be rendered unintelligible, nor the verse destroyed. 

And so Vincenzio Galilei (encouraged by the Florentine nobleman 
to whom I have alluded) was the first who composed “ cantilenas ” for 
a single voice, having modulated that pathetic scene of Count Ugolino 
written by Dante, which he sang himself to the accompaniment of a 
viol. After this he set in the same style the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
which he performed before a devout assembly. Nevertheless, some 
persons (Doni naively remarks) laughed at the attempt to set the 
“ Lamentations” of Jeremiah to music. It was this same Florentine 
nobleman who, in conjunction with two others, engaged Rinuccini and 
Peri to write and set to music a drama, which was privately performed 
in 1597, and entitled “ Dafne.” This is the first work of the kind of 
which we have any record, It was the commencement of opera, a 
drama wholly set to music, in which the dialogue was neither sung in 
measure, nor declaimed without music, but recited in simple musical 
_ which did not amount to singing and yet was different trom 
speech. 

Now this kind of music (recitative) must not be confounded with 
that kind of chant, to which metrical verses were sung by the early 
minstrels. These minstrels were the successors of the ancient bards 
and were called by our Teutonic ancestors “Scalds,” which means 
“Smoothers” and polishers of language. The origin of their art was 
attributed to Odin or Wedin, so ancient was it. ‘I'here is no doubt 
that poetry with them was everything and music merely an inflexion 
of the voice, which we may designate a chant, and most likely was 
used over and over again, in fact, as often as there were verses to sing. 
Indeed how could epic poctry derive advantage from music? A poem 
like the Illiad or C&neid, if set to music, could not be sung on 
lengthened tones. It is only lyric poetry—ancient or modern, consist- 
ing of short effusions of passions or sentiment, that is capable of being 
set in measure, or to any lengthened tones. A narrative so sung, like 
the epic poems of the ancients by the bards, would have been utterly 
unintelligible unless sung, as we suppose they were, to a simple chant. 
When you hear therefore of poems being sung to music, previous to 
the invention of the recitative form, you will understand that speaking 
music of those days is not identical with that of the sixteenth century, 
Pulci, who is said by Crecembini to have sung his Morgante 
Maggiore at the table of Lorenzo di Medici in 1450, and is sometimes 
spoken of as a recitative singer, sang only like the earlier bards or 
rhapsodists, that is to say, he sang his poetry to a kind of chant. 

Immediately after the invention of recitative, musical dramas were 
publicly performed. One called Euridice is supposed to be the first, 
or at all events the first of which we have any record. The libretto, 
or drama was written also by Rinuccini, and the music is composed by 
Peri and Caccini. 1t was performed at Florence in 1600, on occasion 
of the marriage of Marie de Medicis to Henry IV. of France. ‘I'he 
poet, in his dedication to this work, which was printed, says:—“It is 
generally imagined that the tragedies of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were entirely sung; but this noble kind of singing was not 
revived, or even attempted to my knowledge by anyone until now; 
and 1 used to think that the inferiority of our music to that of the 
ancients was the cause, till on hearing the compositions of Jacopo Peri 
to the Fable of Daphne, I wholly changed my opinion, This drama 
pleased so much that I have been encouraged to produce Euridice. The 
only copy of this opera that was to be met with used to be in the library 
of the Marchioness Renuccini, a descendant of the author, at Florence, 
The recitatives in this work formed the models of subsequent composers 
of early Italian operas, as well as of Lulli. Figures are to be 
found over the Bass notes, as we use them, to express that to the Bass 
is to be added sounds at the intervals indicated by the figures. In 
these early operas there was very little form of composition, besides the 
recitative form ; the recitative was not used as an introduction to a song, 
quartett or chorus, but was the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
end, the sum and substance, of the opera. I purpose now to give a few 
specimens of early recitative, which, according to what I have just said, 
will also serve as an example of what opera was in those days. 

Illustrations of early recitatives. The only melodic phrase in the 
“Song form” found in the opera of Euridice is contained in a bit of 
symphony at the commencement. The orchestra (according to Peri, 
who took part in the performance) consisted of a harpsichord, a guitar, 
a viol de Gamba, and a large lute, placed behind the scenes. 

(75 be continued.) 


a 


FRANK FoRT-ON-THE-Matse—The programme of the second Matinée 
of Chamber Music, given by Herren Henkel, Becker, and Siedentopf, 
was thus composed :—Pianoforte trio, in E major, Haydn; Bach's 
Sonata, in B minor, for pianoforte and violin; and Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Quartet, in E flat, Op. 47, 
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MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

The first “Subscription Concert” of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir (St. 
James’s-hall), was of a misccllaneous description. With madrigals and 
part-songs were intermingled solos, vocal and instrumental, besides an 
ode and a duet, both new to the audience. Spohr’s Ode to St. Cecilia— 
for soprano solo and chorus, with organ accompaniment (Mr. J. C. 
Ward)—is one of the latest, but not one of the most interesting, com- 
positions of the deceased “ Altmeister.” Mr. Leslie, however, did well 
to produce it; for whatever Spohr has written ought, as a matter of 
course, to be heard. The Ode, on the whole, was admirably performed, 
the solo voice part—intrusted to that practised singer, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington—leaving nothing to desire. Still it created 
but a faint impression ; nor is it probable that any number of hearings 
would conduce to make it popular, its inherent dryness being unre- 
deemed by remarkable ingenuity of design, or those occasional bold 
strokes through which a master declares himself, even in uninspired 
moments—which were more frequent with Spohr than with any other 
of the really great composers. Among the new part songs at this 
concert was one by Mr. Henry Smart— Waken, lords and ladies 
gay ” (“ Hunting song”)—as faultlessly written as it is melodious and 
resh. This was well given, and applauded, but not encored; 
whereas a part song by Mr. J. G. Callcott— The first twitter of 
Spring,” as commonplace as Mr. Smart’s is the opposite—elicited an 
encore, which Mr. Leslie thought proper toobey. Two madrigals by R. 
L. Pearsall, “O ye Roses” and “ Sing we and chant it "—the first pre- 
tentious and dry, the last unpretentious and trite, the first by no 
means well sung, the last sung as well as could be wished—were both 
novelties to the audience, although they have been for some time in 
print. “O ye Roses” was listened to with apathy; “Sing ye and 
chant it” was encored. There were yet two other madrigals—Mr. 
John Barnett’s “ Merrily wakes music measure” (if we remember 
rightly, from Fair Rosamond—an opera containing music that ought 
not so soon to have been forgotten), and John Wilbey’s ‘Stay, 
Corydon, thou swain.” The first, light and pretty, was sung to 
a nicety; the last, a genuine masterpiece of the old English madrigal 
school—which stands fairly side by side with the Italian—wasby no means 
sofortunate. True, the madrigal of Wilbye is difficult; but surely Mr. 
Leslie’s Choir should by this time be intimately acquainted with our 
greatest national models, and have learnt at least how to sing piano 
passages in tune. A new song called “The Lark’s Message,” the 
composition of Mr. Henry Leslie, was chiefly noticeable for the manner 
in which it was executed by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, who 
accomplished the runs and trills and “echoes” in which it abounds 
with unfailing precision, and who was summoned back to the platform 
at the end. Instead of Meyerbeer’s lied, called ‘ Nella”—which, 
according to the programme, Madame Lemmens Sherrington was to 
have sung, to the original German text—the clever lady delighted us, 
unexpectedly, and in French, with a scene from the last act of Auber’s 
Le Domino Noir, terminating with the well-known movement which 
used to be commonly styled (for what reason is not over clear) “the 
New Cachouca.” Into this scene—besides singing it as fluently as 
could be wished—Madame Sherrington threw a great deal of dramatic 
meaning, which, however, would have been more significant on the 
stage than in a concert-room. A novelty still remains to be men- 
tioned—viz., a duet for women’s voices, entitled “ The Fairy-haunted’ 
Spring ”—one of those examples of elegant and finished workmanship 
for which Mr. Henry Smart is renowned, and which would make even 
ordinary melodic thoughts not only pass current, but appear attractive. 
This duet was nicely sung by Misses Taylor and Alice Stanley, two 
members, we believe, of the Choir. The instrumental solos most to 
the fancy of the room, to judge by the enthusiastic applause, were M. 
Leonard’s concert-piece, Souvenir de Haydn, and Paganini’s famous 
Witches’ Dance—both played on the violin (pianoforte accompaniment) 
by M. Lotto, with that brilliant facility for which he is abel ond the 
last especially a wonderful performance. The “ Sowenir” of M. 
Leonard (pupil of De Beriot and Professor at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire), about as bad a concert-piece as any “ virtuoso” could possibly 
select for display, presents the famous melody known as “God save 
the Emperor ”—which Haydn has so ingeniously varied, and so beauti- 
fully harmonized, in one of his string quartets—under a succession of 
phases, the one more uninviting than the other. The coda, most 
particularly, is absurd. M. Lotto, however, has the power to render 
anything acceptable. The remaining solos were for the pianoforte, 
the pianist being Herr Blumner. This gentleman ventured upon a 
“reading” of Beethoven’s Variations on an Original Theme (in C 
minor), Op. 36, differing essentially from that of Mendelssohn and 
other great pianists. In Liszt’s bombastic rhapsody on the march from 
Wagner's Taénnhauser, Herr Blumner—who appeared innately conscious 
of his“ mission ”—was more at his ease, and afforded more unequivocal 
satisfaction to those who found anything to adinire in hi: peculiar style 
of play. The concert terminated with “The Troubadour,” a part 

who conducted throughout with his accus- 


song by Mr. Henry Leslie, 








tomed ability. Mr. Leslie accompanied Madame Sherrington in his 
own song, the other pianoforte accompaniments being entrusted to Mr. 
J. G. Calleott. Amateurs will be pleased to hear that among the new 
compositions to be produced in the course of the present series is an 
anthem for eight-part choir, by Professor Sterndale Bennett.— Times. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MESSIAHS. 
Tae second Christmas performance of The Messiah, by the members of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society—under Mr. Costa’s direction, and with 
the same principal singers—brought as vast an audience, and was quite 
as successful, as the first. When will Zhe Messiah cease to draw? Not 
till its counterpart appears—and perhaps not then. 

The National Choral Society, under Mr. G. W. Martin, have given 
their first Christmas performance of The Messiah, the oratorio with 
which they, like every other choral body, are the most familiar, and in 
consequence able to shine to the greatest advantage. Only to mention 
one among the many choruses given with remarkable precision, “ For 
unto us a child is born”—the most picturesque, perhaps, of all— 
aroused the feelings of the densely packed crowd of listeners so 
effectively that there was a general demand for its repetition. The 
— sthgers were Miss Emily Spiller—whose successful début at the 

onday Popular Concerts no doubt obtained for her the distinction of 
being invited to undertake the soprano music of The Messiah at Exeter 
Hall, and who strengthened her newly-earned position by the manner 
in which she acquitted herself of a task so much more arduous and 
responsible ; Miss Palmer (contralto), Mr. Lewis Thomas (bass)—both 
well versed in the sacred music of Handel, both competent to do it 
justice; and Mr. Sims Reeves, who is singing now, if possible, better 
than at any former period of his career. We have so recently spoken 
of this gentleman’s performance in The Messiah (at the concert of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society) that it is enough here to allude to his superb 
delivery of “ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron”—one of those 

ieces, by the way, in which the inspired and kindred touch of Mozart 

as materially enhanced the original effect which Handel contemplated. 
Into this fine declamatory air Mr. Reeves threw an energy and fire that 
took his hearers by surprise, and—in language less sober than conven- 
tional—“‘ electrified” them. Resisting, nevertheless, the loud and 
unanimous call for an “ encore,” he wisely declined to accede—wisely 
because the ever increasing interest, which Handel intended should 
culminate in the magnificent “ Hallelujah,” was allowed to progress 
without interruption. An artist (a singer especially) merits praise who 
can thus sacrifice self-glory to the preservation of a grand and symme- 
trical design; and Mr. Reeves is just in the position to set so good an 
example. 

Se el 


Tae Lonpon CamsriaNn Society held its annual soirée at the Music 
Hall, Store-street, on Saturday. The Hall was decorated with 
specimens of sculpture, paintings, and various works of a national 
character. The programme consisted of well-known Welsh airs from 
John Thomas's collection, sung by a chorus consisting of the members 
of the Society; and during the evening they sang with much effect 
“The Harp of Wales,” arranged as a chorus by Brinley Richards, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas was encored in the “ Men of Harlech,” and in reply he 
gave the “ Suliote War Song,” and sung it with so much vigour that 
he thoroughly aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. The other 
vocalists were Miss Eliza Hughes, Miss Camps, and Mr. Elwin. Miss 
Roberts (a pupil of Dr. Wylde) exhibited much promise in the Rondo 
Capriccioso by Mendelssohn. Mr. Brinley Richards was encored in 
his Fantasia on Welsh airs, and a similar compliment was paid to Mr. 
Apthomas and Mr. Ellis Roberts for their harp performances, The 
concert terminated with “God bless the Prince of Wales,” by Mr. 
Lewis Thomas and the members of the Society. The choruses were 
directed by Mr. William Davies (the sculptor), who officiated very 
ably as conductor. The President of the Society, Sir Thomas 
Phillips, was unable to attend the meeting. 

Co.oene.—On the 8th inst., the Singakademie, under the direction of 
Herr Franz Weber, gave a performance, with pianoforte only, of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. At the first soirée for chamber music the public had 
an opportunity of hearing Mendelssohn’s violin quartet in E flat major, 
Op. 12, and that in C minor, No. 4, Op. 18, by Beethoven. Between 
these two works Herren Isidor Seiss, and Alexander Schmit played. 
Herr A. Rubinstein’s Sonata in D major, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Op. 18, a very long and difficult affair. 

Hamsurcu.—The historical concerts of Herr Hans von Bulow have 
been well attended. His programmes contained no works of very 
remote date. The oldest were Schubert’s Grand Sonata in A major; 
Hummel’s Grand Fantasia in E flat major; and Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor. More modern composers were represented by 
A. Rubinstein (Prelude and Fugue in E major), and Dr. Franz Liszt's 
two concert studies,—the “Spinnerlied” from Wagner’s Fliegender 
Hollander, and “ Réminiscences of Robert le Diable,” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTIBETH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26, 1864. 











FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in A minor, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
M. M, Vixoxrsurs, L, Ries, H. Wess and Paqus. 


SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercée’—Madame Panera 
SONG—Mr. SAxTLEY e . . . e . ° ° e e 
SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26, containing the Funeral March, for Piano- 





Mendelssohn. 


Gounod. 
Schubert. 


forte alone—Mr. Cuantes Hatts . Beethoven. 
PART II. 
SONATA, in B flat major, for Violin and Pianoforte (dedicated to 
Mile, Strinassacchi) . Mozart. 


M. Vigoxremes and Mr. Charles Haze. ; 
SONG, “* What shall I sing ?"—Madame ParePa > «© « « Benedict. 
SONG, “ The Stirrup-cup"—Mr. SantLey. . . . Arditi. 


QUARTET, in B flat, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello . . Haydn. 
M. M. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Wess and Paqus. 





Conductor - MR, BENEDICT. 





NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the bast instrumental piece, ur between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
~~ a for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of Five MINoTES will 

owed. 

Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Avstix, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CoapPeL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe Mustcat WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND CoMPOSERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 
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A LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


To the Editor of the Mustca, Wortp. 
Vienna, December 20. 


CCORDING to annual custom, a concert was given in 
the private apartments of the Grand-Duchess Sophia 

in honor of the birthday of his Imperial Highness, the 
Archduke Franz Carl. All the Imperial family were 
present. The programme was constituted as follows: 
“ L’ Aurora,” duet by Donizetti, sung by Mesdlles. Wildauer 
and Bettelheim ; Variations for the pianoforte by Beethoven, 
played by the blind pianist, Herr Labor. “Le mari au Bal” 
“La Lettre d’un chinois,” sung by M. Levassor; “ Stind 
chen,” by Hoven, and “ Das Madchen und der Tod,” by F. 
Schubert, sung by Madlle. Bettelheim; “La Gigue de My 
Jenny,” comic scene, performed by M. Levassor; “ Wenn 
sich zwei Herzen scheiden,” by Franz Mayr, and “ Wie ist 
die Erde so schin,” by Esser, sung by Herr Ander; “ Le 
Monde tel qu'il est,” and “La Lettre d’un Etudiant,” exe- 











Mendelssohn’s “Spinnlied,” played by Herr Labor; “ Da 
Bua in Wig] Wagl,” and “ Da Bua leidt’s nit,” two Austrian 
songs, sung by Madlle. Wildauer; “Spiter und gleich,” 
trio by Baumann, sung by Mesdlles. Wildauer, Bettelheim, 
and Herr Ander; and “ Le Conteur Marseillais,” performed 
by M. Levassor—At the Imperial Operahouse, Die 
Zauberflste was performed on the 72nd anniversary of 
Mozart's death. The 88th anniversary of Boiéldieu’s birth 
was celebrated by a performance of La Dame Blanche ; the 
93rd of Beethoven’s, by a performance of Fidelio, and 
the 77th of Weber's, by a performance of Oberon.— 
Complaints both loud and deep are heard almost everywhere 
about the salaries received by Herren Ander and Beck, 
which, it is asserted, are disproportionately high, considering 
what these gentlemen can do. Herr Ander is never to be 
relied on, in consequence of ill-health; and, according to a 
German critic, he must be handled as tenderly as a new-laid 
egg, if the management would have him sing seven or 
eight times a month. Herr Beck receives a salary of 18,000 
florins; but people do not care about seeing the Flying 
Dutchman, reproduced, now under the form of Talramund 
or Camoens, now in the semblance of Don Juan or Figaro ; 
and yet there is a chance they will be obliged to do so as 
long as Herr Beck is engaged, for the Flying Dutchman is 
the mould in which all his impersonations are cast. The 
engagement of Madlle. Liebhardt expires at Easter, and she 
will not enter on a new one—at least such is her present 
determination—at less than an annual salary of 13,000 florins. 
It is not probable, however, that the management will raise 
her present salary, which is 10,000 florins a year; and, 
therefore, unless Madlle. Liebhardt comes down in her de- 
mands, she will soon cease to be a member of the company. 
—There is a decided scarcity of good singers at the present 
moment in Germany. This is attributed, however, not to the 
rarity of persons possessing fine voices, but to the deficient 
supply of good singing-masters or singing-mistresses—that 
is to say,|‘ professors” who have received a sufficient musical 
education themselves to be able to teach others. A German 
writer on the subject enquires who are the teachers of 
singing at the present moment in Germany. According to 
him—for he answers his own question—they are a motley lot, 
consisting of persons of the most opposite callings, and 
comprising portrait-painters, commercial clerks, unsuccessful 
choristers, schoolmasters, etc., etc. Not a very promising 
catalogue, certainly. With the exception of Herren Salvi, 
Proch, Mulder, Wolf, Lewy, Hauptmann, Mesdames 
Bockholz-Falconi, Marschner, and Possy-Cornet — still 
according to the writer already cited—there are very few 
teachers of singing who know much about the art they 
literally “‘ profess.” The majority are ignorant of the very 
rudiments of it. While one of them will pronounce a voice 
a high soprano, a second declares it is a decided contralto, 
and a third, recollecting the old adage: “in medio tutissi- 
mus ibis,” maintains it is a mezzo-soprano. As for the 
system pursued by these vocal empirics, a faithful descrip- 
tion of it would be incredible, were it not substantiated by 
proofs innumerable. Examples are plentiful of would-be 
Marios, Tamberliks, Pattis, and Luccas, having “ got up” 
four or five parts without being able to sing the scales. No 
wonder that there should be so many failures among the 
aspirants for vocal honors at the opera-houses of German 
capitals, and that managers should be hard-pushed to find 
young artists qualified to replace those veterans whose 
failing powers warn them to quit the stage and concert- 
room.—Ags yet neither the members of the “ Hofkapelle,” 





cuted by M. Levassor; Schubert’s “ Stindchen,” and 





nor those of the orchestra of the Imperial Opera-house have 
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taken any steps to get up a performance in memory of 
Mayseder. Herr Laub is the only artist who has done 
anything to show his respect for the deceased musician. At 
a concert given on the 3rd inst., Laub introduced a quintet, 
the last composition Mayseder ever penned, having com- 
pleted it only a short time before his death—Schumann’s 
music to Manfred was recently performed in the Redouten- 
saal, and well received. A concert was given in the same 
locality, on the 6th inst., by Herr von Bach, brother of the 
ex-minister of the same name, who is now ambassador at 
Rome. His own compositions in the programme were a 
Symphony in A major, two choruses for the drama of 
Spartacus, and the music to Hebel’s Nibelungen.—Herr 
Joseph Hellmesberger has succeeded Mayseder as “ Violiu- 
director ” in the Imperial Chapel. 
“Vater” (aus Berlin). 


ee ee 


IGNORA SOPHIA DALL’ OCCA-SCHOBERLECH- 
NER, one of the most distinguished operatic singers of 
modern times, we learn from the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung, died recently in St. Petersburgh. She was the 
daughter of Philip dall’ Occa, and was born at the above 
capital, in 1809. When still exceedingly young, being only 
in her eighth year, she sang, on several occasions, with 
much success, in private houses, and subsequently at public 
concerts, becoming, after her voice was fully developed, one 
of the best and most popular vocalists of her day. A good 


judge of musical matters thus describes her when at the 
height of her powers :—* She possesses a chest of bronze, a 
silver voice, golden talent, and brass daring, combined with 
triumphant success.” Another writer said of her, when 
she was passed thirty :—“ Her professional talent is not the 
only flower in the garland of her good qualities, for, in 
addition to that charming tone-flower, she possesses an 
extraordinary knowledge of languages, a joyous disposition, 
and a graceful and pleasing manner, which cause her to 
shine like a real gem in the social circle, while, in serious con- 
versation, she astonishes her hearers by her penetration and 
correct judgment. Herkindly heart is never more at home 
than when there is an opportunity of bringing young talent 
into notice. In fact, Signora dall’ Occa Schoberlechner must 
be classed among the most distinguished members of her 
sex, not merely in a professional but in a moral and intellec- 
tual sense.”—-In 1824, she married the well known pianist 
and composer, Herr Franz Schoberlechner, of Vienna, who 
was then giving concerts in St. Petersburgh. In 1831, 
when the season of the Italian company was concluded, 
she proceeded to Italy, where she speedily became one 
of the most eminent vocalists. In 1832, she sang at 
Bologna, with the famous Malibran, with whom she divided 
the palm of public favor. In the course of a few years, she 
became prima donna at the Scala, Milan, where she sang 
on the occasion of the coronation of the Austrian Emperor, 
a convincing proof of what a leading position she held 
among the singers of Italy. Her style belonged to the 
special school of art represented in Italy by Pasta and Grisi. 
She sang recitative inimitably ; her phrasing and portamento 
were classical, and all her passages executed with cor- 
rectness and fluency. Her annual salary at the Italian 
Opera, St. Petersburgh, was 20,000 roubles. In 1833, she 


was engaged at the Italian Opera Vienna, where she created 
an immense sensation, as she did, also,in 1838. Since then, 
she resided at St. Petersburgh, where she was left a widow 
in 1843, 








M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


M. Jullien’s concerts are over. At the last—on Saturday, the 
conductor's benefit night—there was an unusually crowded attendance, 
although the programme comprised no novelty except a spirited 
quadrille called T'urlurette, prepared by M. Jullien for the occasion, and 
received with favor by the ‘* Promenade.” ‘T'wo choice bits of classical 
harmony from Beethoven—the andante from the 5th Symphony (C 
— and the allegretto from the 8th (F major)—were pleasing 
ingredients in a musical banquet, for the most part of a light and 
ephemeral character. ‘lhe whole entertainment—including the new 
monsterpiece, The Great Congress (which has been played all the week), . 
and the selection from M. Gounod’s Faust (which has been played all 
the season)—was lively and agreeable, the solos for cornet (Mr. G. 
Tyler) and flute (Mr. Svendsen—from the Crystal Palace), and the. 
singing of Mademoiselle Volpini, so full of intelligence, vivacity, and 
charm, enhancing while varying its attraction. Mademoiselle Volpini 
has, indeed, been a treasure to M. Jullien, who might have looked in 
vain, abroad and at home, for one more exactly suited to his purpose. 
This extremely clever lady has every qualification to win favor with a 
large mixed audience ; and it is no little to her credit that whether she 
is singing the bolero of Signor Arditi (‘‘ Leggero invisibile”), “the 
First Violet” of Mendelssohn, or the quaint ballad of ‘* Comin’ thro’ 
the rye’—to single out three examples of styles that possess no features 
in common—she is equally at her ease and has equally the secret of 
enchanting her hearers, who are never content unless she sings all her 
pieces twice. The overture was Herold’s light and sparkling Zampa. 
During the week M. Jullien has adhered to the principle which so 
honorably distinguished his father—that of enlivening (we use the 
word advisedly) his concerts with as much sterling music as possible. 
Thus, at different intervals, we have had no less than four great 
symphonies entire—two by Mozart (the E flat and the “ Jupiter”), 
two by Mendelssohn (the “Scotch” and the “ Italian”); and these 
have been admirably played by the splendid orchestra over which it is. 
M. Jullien’s enviable privilege to preside. In conclusion we may fairly 
congratulate M. Jullien on the success of this, his first public essay, a 
success well earned, inasmuch as his concerts have been conducted 
with uniform spirit and liberality—the engagement for nearly the 
entire series of so brilliant a solo performer as Signor Sivori (to 
cite no other instance), affording alone sufficient proof of a determina- 
tion to endow them with a high and attractive character. 
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Mr. Joun Cuesuirg, the well-known harpist, gave a concert at the 
Pimlico Rooms, Warwick-street, on Wednesday evening last. This 
being the first concert given here since the inauguration of the new 
Institution, when a Soirée took place at which Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, 
Mr. W.H. Holmes, and Mr. John Cheshire, assisted, a large audience was 
anticipated. I regret, however, to say that this was not realized, which, 
considering the talent Mr. Cheshire had provided, is, to say the least, 
remarkable if not discouraging. The artists were—vocalists: Miss 
Banks, Miss Palmer Lisle, Mr. Montem Smith, and Sig.{Nappi; 
instrumentalists: Mr Benedict and Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan (pianoforte) ; 
Messrs. J. Balsir Chatterton and John Cheshire (harp). Miss Banks 
sang Mr. Sullivan’s “‘ Where the bee sucks,” and Benedict’s ballad 
‘Scenes of my youth,” both of which pleased infinitely by their feeling 
and legitimate vocalization. Mr. Montem Smith gained an encore in 
his second song, an “ Old Maypole song.” Miss Palmer Lisle, though 
suffering from indisposition, sang effectively two songs, one by Mr. 
Henry Smart, and the other by Signor Nappi won another 
encore in Rossini’s “‘ La Danza.” Mr. Benedict created a furore by his 
performance of his Fantasia “ Erin,” and was heartily recalled. Mr. 
Cheshire performed three harp solos, two of which were vociferously 
redemanded ; he also joined Mr. Balsir Chatterton in John Thomas's 
duet, “Scenes of Childhood,” No. 1, which, as usual, produced a 
marked sensation. In fine the whole of the concert passed off admir- 
ably, and Mr.Arthur S, Sullivan deserves comendation for the musician- 
like manner in which he officiated as conductor.—From a Pimlico 
Correspondent. 


Royat ACADEMY oF Music.—The competition for the West- 
moreland Scholarship and Potter Exhibition took place at the 
Institution, on Monday, 21st inst. ‘The following Professors com- 
posed the Board of Examiners :—Mr. Charles Lucas (chairman), 
Messrs. John Goss, F. R. Cox, G. A. Macfarren, H. Blagrove, W. 
Dorrell and Walter Macfarren. ‘The candidates elected were, for 
the Westmoreland Scholarship, Miss Emily Wynne ; and-for the 
Potter Exhibition, Mr. Ridley Prentice. The following candi- 
dates were specially commended :—Misses E. Pitt, S. Neighbour, 
E: McDonald, and E. Wolfe; Messrs. T. W. Walstein and G. E. 
pq ainbridge, — 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BRIDGMAN—(J.) v. BRIDG(E)MAN. 


S1a,—Will you obligingly inform me if the Mr. J .V. Bridgman, “ an 
amateur,” who “opened” a concert at Edinburgh, “ with a duet on 
airs from Lwurline, for pianoforte and harmonium, excellently a 
(see No. 51, Vol. 41, The Musical World)—will you obligingly, I repeat, 
inform me, if the Mr. J. V. Bridgman, ‘‘an amateur, who opened,” 
&c., “‘ excellently played,” is the Mr. J. V. Bridgman who adds so 
highly to the enjoyment of your numerous readers, by his contribu- 
tions (I speak in a literary, not a subscribing or pecuniary sense) to 

ur talented periodical? I had a confused notion that your Mr. J. 
vy. B. spelt his Bridgman with an “e” after his “g"”—thus: Bridg-e- 
man. If so, why did he play the airs from Lurline without the “e” 
in his name. I also wish particularly to be informed how Mr. J. V. 
Bridgman (or Bridgeman) managed to play a duet, “ played excel- 
lently "—because the idea of a man, however talented, playing a duet, 
sounds very like the idea of a man singing a chorus, or of one fiddle 

laying a septet-—an advancement in musical art as yet unattempted 
even the most daring, and one which I do not think the public 
would sanction by its approbation. I once heard a man, at a music 
hall, sing a duet; but he was a double-voiced performer, and reckoned 
acuriosity because he could imitate the alto of a female and the basso 
of a male; but I was disappointed and never wish to hear him 
again—for this reason; I naturally expected he would sing both the 
double-voiced parts at once ; but he didn’t, and as his imitation of the 
female was forced and not much like a female, and as his male tones 
were far from pure or pleasing, I was not amused, and consequently not 
satisfied with this most unpleasant exhibition. But if Mr. J. V. 
Bridgman (qy. Bridg-e-man) can really play a duet on the pianoforte 
and harmonium, I should very much like to be present at his next 
concert, because, from the size of the instruments the display must be 
most surprising, and of course great allowances would be made for 
any lack of digital correctness of aim. This favor will oblige your 
admiring friend, DovustFuu. 

N.B.—Please to remember the “e” after the “ g,” and especially 
if the J. V. B. at Edinburgh is the same gentleman as the J. V. B. on 
your staff of critics, &c. Or are they related, and if so, how long, and 
where? It is a bet. 

——J—— 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


D. M. would feel greatly obliged to the Editor of the Musical 
World if he would kindly ask Mr. Sims Reeves to sing “ The Death 
of Nelson” at the approaching Volunteer Concert, on Jan. 5th. 
D. M. is most anxious to hear the great tenor in that song. 

[Perhaps D. M. would ask the great tenor himself.—Eb.] 


seceemetie |) ene 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 


S1a,—When you have asked the question referred to in the letter 
you, last week, did me the honor to address to me, I shall be happy to 
answer it—at least, if I can. At present you leave me ina complete fog, 
distilled from a mixture of Wagner, my songs, and Morte Arthure, 
through which I can see neither my way nor your meaning, 

and I am Sir, obediently yours, 
Henry Smarr. 
—— 


ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION. 


Str,—Having read Mr. Rippington Pipe’s excellent letter, in your 
impression of the 12th, I write in order to ease this gentleman’s mind 
as to the “ Administrative Powers” of this Association, and to inform 
him that on the 7th December, the prospectus, as it will be published 
in a few days, was agreed upon, by the Board of Directors. No pro- 
fessional name will be found in the Direction. The Directors, while 
taking advantage of the highest professional talent, will hold 
themselves entirely unfettered in its employment. I must ask Mr. R. 
P. to await the publication of the prospectus ere forming an opinion, 
feeling satisfied that when discussed, his fears will prove groundless. 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, Martin Cawoop, 

Temporary Offices—69 Regent St., Dec. 23. Secretary. 


{If we are favored with a copy of the Prospectus it shall be 
forwarded without delay to Mr. esteenn Pipe.—Epb.] 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Hamuuonv & Co. Allen, (G. B.)—‘ Deliver us from evil.” Favilli (Fabio), “La 
Remembranza." Hatton (J. L.), ‘* The gallant knight.” Smart (Henry), 
** Poor Jack Brown,” “The moun of merry May" and “The fairy-haunted 
spring.” Gung‘! (Josef), “‘ Die Griifenberger.” Turner (Bradbury), Sacred 
cantata, * Thy kingdom come.” 

LowspD4Ls.—Brown (Robert), “‘ Rudiments of Harmony and Counterpoint.” 

Novse.Lo.—Dunstan (J. Martin), “* Movements for the Organ.” 

Da. Fowss (Winchester).—Fowle (Thomas Lloyd), ** Parochial Anthems,” 





TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 


My pear Peters, —Whatever else you may be, you are surely 
a master of words. Not of words—mere words, only ;—far be it 
from my thought and me to deal out, as it were, any back-handed 
cuff to your (I dare say, but don’t know) undoubted powers of 
action, reaction, and every other sort of vis viva known to 
dynamics ;—but still words: Peters, words. You have already 
said of yourself that, as to music, you pretend to nothing beyond a 
timid peeping-in through the chinks of the temple’s gates. Per- 
haps this is but a Peterian manner of speech. Perhaps it isa 
native utterance of that modesty which so interestingly adorns 
your character. However, to waive speculation in favor of fact, 
you are, if nothing else, a master of words—no doubt of it: an 
ambulating vocabulary, not to say, a bi-pedal polyglot dictionary, 
a day’s march beyond denial. 

This being so, I want your opinion on a matter of words. Par 
example, give me leave to open you (only with a paper-knife, of 
course) at the word “humbug.” Advise with me, now. Is ita 
becoming word, or the best becoming word in our language, to 
apply to the thing signified ? I have an inward consciousness that 
it is nota pretty word. It looks like a compound, of which neither 
of the —— is fragrantly suggestive. But has it an English 
synonyme less shocking to the ear, yet of equal strength and vera- 
city? Doubtingly, I wait your answer, which, of course, cannot 
come until next week ; and, meantime, must use the word for want 
of a better. 

You say you are not intimately mixed up with musical art. On 
that let us shake hands and congratulate ourselves. Yet, to write 
much on a subject, which you do, you must have seen much— 
which I conclude, or invented more—which [ don’t believe. 
Secondly, then, Peters, while waiting your ponderous decision 
about words, let me—pleasantly, as it were, and just by way of 
passing the time—invite your opinion as to some of the things they 
represent. 

What think you, then, of the many and various humbugs, great 
and small, that go floating about the surface of our home world of . 
music? ‘To leave the major humbugs for a more convenient sea- 
son, let us chat together awhile about some of the smaller fry— 
much the more numerous, and, to my thinking, the more vexatious 
part of the tribe. Being, like you, quite beyond the ‘‘ professional” 
pale, I often look with wonder—certainly not “admiring reverence” 
—on the trumpery audacity of the things themselves, and the 
patience with which they are tolerated. Thus, looking I am 
always reminded—after taking off my hat to a frightfully old 
simile—of a vast and seething pot au feu well stored with all the 
materials of some of the best soup in the world, through which, 
with much bubble and froth, rises to the top a persistent stream of 
worthless fatty refuse. Now, in any ‘well regulated establish- 
ment,” the cook would be at hand to skim off every particle of this 
unctious rubbish as fast as it rose, and consign it to the grease-box 
of oblivion, or any other that best suited him. But, unfortunately, 
here, the cook is absent from his post; and so all that is most 
abominable is allowed to contaminate the whole visible mass of the 
potage, while the choicest viands below are yielding up their ex- 
tremest juices to all but no purpose. Now, why should the public 
be content to swallow this odious compound? Is it because they 
pay little for it, and think they get their money’s worth ?—which, 
generally, they don’t ; or have they so little discernment as not to 
know vile greasy broth when it steams rankly under their noses ? 
It is for you, Peters, or some such master as you, to come to the 
rescue hereanent, and, right manfully shouldering your dialectic 
ladle, to skim off all this foul dross, and cast it into the very middle 
of Gehenna—if your arm be strong enough—so that, henceforth, 
good soup shall be good soup, and the lawful sixpenny basin thereof 
shall be no longer more than half a sham. 

But we are chatting about small humbugs, are we not? Then, 
why make so much fuss about them? say:you. Well, perhaps, I 
scarcely know,—except that small nuisances are just as irritating 
as big ones, and much more easily swept out of the way. Flea- 
bites are small things; so are scratches, pimples, warts, and the 
like: but they are none the less bodily worries and disfigurements, 
and the sooner we are rid of them the better. And, very seriously, 
do I believe that these small impostures—these sores on the ‘* pro- 
fessional” body—have much to do with the contempt in which that 
body is said to be held; and the sooner they are scraped off, even 
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with the first potsherd that comes to hand, the sooner will English 
musicians lose the sense of being cold-shouldered by their own 
countrymen, and sneered at by foreigners. 

To begin with, then,—Place aux dames. Why will so many of 
my singing countrywomen persist in dubbing themselves ‘ Ma- 
dames,” and ‘Signoras,” and so forth? We can all understand 
*¢ Madame Sainton.” Miss Dolby married a Frenchman ; there- 
fore, by all the proprieties, is she ‘‘ Madame Sainton.” ‘ Mrs. 
Sainton” would a sound pretty, nor be right. But how 
about any one née Jones and mariée Tompkins? What has ‘ Ma- 
dame” to do in this, I will suppose, very charming, instance? Can 
there be some hopeful faith in the magic of words, and that an out- 
landish prefix can cause bad English singing to be accepted for 
good foreign ditto? Is the public really taken for such an. ass as 
this? There once was a story of old Rothschild, who, hearing that 
one of his confidential clerks had thought, fit to change his name 
for one more genteely. un-Hebraic, angrily addressed him with : 
‘6So, Mr. —, you have shanged your name!—Tell me, sare, can 
you shange your noshe?” I fear the moral of this anecdote fits 
somewhat tightly on the-ladies in question. There is an uneasy con- 
sciousness of inferiority shining right through this very transparent 
attempt to pass off a home-made article under a foreign name. In 
plain phrase, it is one of those small ‘‘ humbugs” which I much 
deplore to notice. Were I consciously a great artist I should rejoice 
to be known for an Englishmen. Is this feeling true of every- 
body? If so, the sham ‘‘Madames” who offend me have no 
escape from the embrace of a dilemma. Either they are ashamed 
of their own singing, or they think the publi¢ are ashamed of them. 
In neither case can a ‘‘ Madame” help them, unless to add the vul- 
garity of a falsehood to a confessed inferiority in art. For my part 
I could rege wi endure the bad singing of Miss Jones, and even 
applaud her, if she did but promise me to work modestly and hope- 
fully to the end of singing well at some time,or other: but a full- 
blown counterfeit Signora I feel to be something that no amount 

_ of custom can ever teach me to abide. 

Oddly enough, too, the opposite practice seems to be making 
way with the best of the foreign professors, who for our instruc- 
tion have deigned to grant us their permanent presence. ‘Thus 
we hear of ‘* Mr. Benedict ;” and even the great Neapolitan baton, 
who does such admirable justice to opera at Covent Garden, and so 
queerly diverts himself with oratorio at Exeter Hall, has, for years 

" past, subsided into plain ‘“‘ Mr.” Costa. I suppose these gentlemen 
tind it | creditable, or agreeable, or profitable, to adopt an English 
custom, or they wouldn’t do so. Why on earth should any class 
of English musicians think it becoming to do otherwise ? 

I have not half finished my catalogue of small humbugs, but am 
now as tired of writing as you must be of reading ; and so, Peters, 
for the present farewell. AbiraM P. Ports 

Corner of Epping Forest, Dec. 16, 1863. 
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GAETANO FRASCHINI* 


Sig. Gaetano Fraschini, the tenor, at present the hero of the 
season at the Italian Operahouse, Paris, was born at Pavia, in 
1817. He received a careful education in the house of his parents. 
When approaching manhood, he commenced the study of philoso- 
phy at the University of his native town, and was always a very 
hard working and zealous student. The death of his sister, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, suddenly plunged him into deep 
grief, and, from that moment, he lost all interest in his studies, 
without making up his mind to pursue any other career, least of all 
that of the stage. One day, he happened to call on his acquain- 
tance, Felice Moretti, a talented composer, who died prematurely, 
Moretti had just written a Requiem which was to be performed. 
shortly afterwards, in the Cathedral of Pavia. A singer was, at 
that moment, trying over the “‘ Incarnatus” in the Requiem, and 
Fraschini was so affected by it, that, when the singer had left, he 
also endeavoured to sing it. Surprised by his beautiful, fresh 
voice, Moretti sprang up, exclaiming : ‘‘ My dear friend, you must 
do me a favor.”—‘t What is it?”—‘* You must sing my ‘ Incar- 
natus’in the Cathedral.”—“ What are you thinking about? I 
do not know a single note of music.”—‘t No matter; let me 
manage all that. ‘The performance docs not come off for a 
fortnight, and long before then you will be master of what you 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 








havetodo!” The idea was too beautiful, too poetical, too charming 
to be rejected. Fraschini could not resist any more. A fortnight 
afterwards, he sang the ‘ Incarnatus” in the Cathedral in so 
wonderfully beautiful a manner that everyone turned towards the 
choir whence the magnificent voice proceeded, and enquired who 
was the possessor of so enviable a treasure. The impression pro- 
duced by the young singer was so profound, that the Director of 
the Choir sent for him, earnestly advised him to devote himself 
entirely to musi¢, and, at the same time, offered him the place of a 
chorister—a place Fraschini has not yet given up, and of which he 
never speaks except with a feeling of noble pride. He now began, 
under Moretti’s guidance, to apply himself heart and soul to singing. 
He studied the best models, and continued to improve himself, 
until he thought he was fit to try his fortune upon the stage. 
With all his magnificent powers, and all his natural advantages, he 
was so modest, however, as to appear as second tenor in his native 
town, where he was engaged, at an insignificant salary, for the 
Carnival season of 1837. Te next sung in the opera of Belisario 
with the most brilliant success, and, from that time forth, comman- 
ded not only the attention of the public, but even still more that 
of managers, who all rushed after so splendid a specimen of a 
tenor. Pavia at once engaged him for the next spring season, as 
did, immediately afterwards, Vicenza, and then Venice, Padua, 
Piacenza, Milan, ‘Turin and Naples. His reputation as one of the 
first tenors of the day reached Paris, London, and Vienna. In the 
last mentioned capital, his services were secured for the Italian 
operatic season of 1844—45, and, also, subsequently. Fraschini’s 
voice is one of the most beautiful it is possible to hear. He takes 
every note from the low a to the high b flat, with ease and from 
the full chest. His voice possesses a metallic character which 
though vigorous goes to the heart. His style is simple, noble, and 
truly dramatic; not insipidly sweet but yet agreeable; not lacry- 
mose, but yet touching ; not screeching, but. yet penetrating. He 
married, several years ago, Clotilde Ronzi, only daughter ef the 
celebrated prima donna of that name. Off the stage, Fraschini is 
a most amiable man, modest, educated, and an agreeable com- 
panion. 
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M. JULLIEN’s Ba D’'OPERA.—The Bal Masqué—we beg pardon, 
the Bal d’Opéra—which was given on Monday night at Her 
Majesty's Theatre—was a very splendid affair, worthy indeed the 
most brilliant days of the ‘‘ Promenade Concerts,” of which it 
used to form a pendant. The decorations and embellishments, 
under the superintendence of Madame Jullien—whose taste and 
judgment in these matters are not to be surpassed—were of the 
richest and most striking kind; while the general arrangements, 
under the same able direction, were all that could be desired. The 
orchestral consisted of 110 performers, comprising, of course, 
M. Jullien’s entire band, with reinforcements. As no Masked 
Ball had taken place for several years at any theatre, even when 
Promenade Concerts were given, many imagined that the pub- 
lic had lost its old taste for such exhibitions, and prophecied 
but an indifferent attendance for the new Bal d’Opéra. Never 
were prophets more utterly out in their vaticinations. ‘The crowd 
was enormous, too much indeed for comfortable dancing ; and had 
not the regulations been excellent in every respect, and the stewards 
most polite and zealous, difficulties almost insurmountable would 
have presented themselves at every turn, or rather every no-turn, 
to the waltzers, polkists, quadrillists, and deux-tempists. ‘The 
costumes for the most part were good, although the interdiction 
against the admission of harlequins, clowns, and pantaloons some- 
what robbed the ball of its picturesque and, as it were, Christ- 
mas and pantomimic appearance. Dancing was kept up to a late 
hour, the only serious interruption occurring about one o’clock 
when an inglorious rush was made to supper. On the whole the 
Bal d Opéra was a great success—so great indeed as to ensure its 
return next season. 

A Conunprum GuEssED wiTH A VENGEANCE. —Iven Napoleon, in 
his most despotic hours, never locked up persons who made game of 
him. Not so the agent of President Lincoln. Joseph Johnsgn, a 
private in the 12th Connecticut Regiment, was sent to one of the 
prisons in New Orleans for 60 days, for making a false answer to a 
conundrum. ‘The conundrum was—“ Why is the President of the 
United States like an owl in the day time?” The true response is, 
Because he’s always A. Blinken” but the answer, which led to Johne 
son's arrest, was— Because he’s a——fool,’—Manhattan, 
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